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JOHNSON, GRANT, SEWARD, SUMNER. 

The events that closely preceded and followed the resolution 
of the House of Representatives, February 24th, 1868, to impeach 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, for "high crimes 
and misdemeanors," are fraught with perpetual interest. The 
occasion was unparalleled in America. It absorbed public atten- 
tion. It awakened unprecedented bitterness. It aroused the 
extremist political rancor. Amid the fury of the hour, the im- 
peachment trial lost the dignity of a judicial investigation ; the 
prominent figures therein were hailed, pro and con, as leaders in a 
fiery contest; and all the passions of the Civil War were brought 
into play. The scenes thus enacted embraced an epoch which the 
student of affairs must ever regard with profound concern. It 
was a solemn juncture in the progress of those measures which, 
between 18(55 and 1870., underlaid the work of reconstruction by 
which the rebellious States were reorganized as members of the 
Union ; and all papers that bear an instructive relation to it must 
have an enduring value. Continuing the line of assault so boldly 
waged before and during the impeachment trial, the enemies of 
President Johnson have constantly charged that he was faithless 
to his pledges, and that his administration was a treasonable sedi- 
tion against the liberties of the people, and the results of the war. 
In support of this charge, industrious partisans have printed so 
much since 1868, that impartial readers may fairly crave the relief 
which the extremest opposing view might now afford. Recalling 
Governor Boutwell's contributions to the history of the impeach- 
ment, and the reminiscences of the event that have flowed from 
the pen of General Badeau, it may be truly said that the surviving 
haters of Andrew Johnson have used every opportunity to " gibbet 
him in the face of the world, after death has disarmed him of the 
power of self-defense." 

In justice, now, to the calumniated President, it is deemed 
both timely and right to disclose here two posthumous letters 
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from Hon. Gideon Welles, who was Minister of Naval Affairs un- 
der Lincoln and Johnson, and a participant, therefore, in the 
scenes to which they refer. The letters were not written for pub- 
lication. Addressed to Hon. Joseph S. Fowler, of Tennessee, one 
of the seven Eepublican Senators, who, on the memorable 16th of 
May, 1868, voted against impeachment, they were designed to por- 
tray from the stand of a Cabinet Officer the spirit of a great crisis, 
and confidentially to give important information to be publicly 
used by Mr. Fowler in correcting certain errors appertaining at 
once to the motives of the President, to the true significance of 
his policy, to his veto of the tenure-of-office law, to his removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton from the Department of War, to his appoint- 
ment of Gen. Grant as Stanton's successor, with the purpose of 
testing in the Supreme Court an unconstitutional statute; to the na- 
ture and extent of the agreement between the President and Grant, 
and to the latter's betrayal of plighted faith in the famous con- 
troversy which ensued. The circumstance which caused this cor- 
respondence was that, shortly after President Johnson's death, 
Ex-Senator Fowler was chosen to deliver, in Tennessee, an oration 
on the character and public services of the dead statesman, where- 
upon, in reply to interrogatories, Ex-Secretary Welles wrote the 
following letter, the original of which, with the consent of Mr. 
Fowler, is in my possession, for the present use : 

EX-SECRETARY WELLES TO EX-SENATOR FOWLER. 
[COPY ] 

" Hartford, September 4, 1875. 
" Hon. Joseph S. Fowler : 

" Dear Sir: I am glad to know that you, who knew Andrew Johnson well, 
and were familiar with his official acts white President, have been selected by his 
fellow citizens to deliver an address upon his character and public services. It 
will give me pleasure to reply to your interrogatories, and furnish any facts in my 
possession on the subject of your inquiry. 

" In regard to the reduction of the navy at the close of the war, I would refer 
you to the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, in December, 1865, which 
will furnish you data and facts more full and complete than I could present in a 
letter. Immediately after hostilities ceased, a reduction of the naval force was 
commenced, and prosecuted as rapidly as circumstances would permit. The large 
number of vessels which had been purchased from the commercial marine, and 
otherwise obtained and fitted at no inconsiderable expense for war purposes, were, 
as soon as there was a demand from reviving commerce, without too great a sacri- 
rifice, as there would have been by crowding the market, promptly sold. Volun- 
teer officers and enlisted men were discharged, mechanics and workmen in the 
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navy yards were dismissed, and expenses of every description reduced, so that 
Congress, in 1866, was informed that funds that had been appropriated for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war and placed at the disposal of the Navy Depart- 
ment would not be required, and that fifty millions of dollars of those appropria- 
tions, and of the avails from the sale of vessels and other property, might be relin- 
quished and returned to the Treasury. Congress, however, neglected to take any 
action or notice of the suggestion, and the Secretary of the Navy, therefore, of his 
own accord, on the 30th of September, 1867, relinquished to the Treasury sixty- 
five millions of dollars. I am not aware that any other department of the govern- 
ment made return of funds to the Treasuiy. 

"The naval force, which, at the close of the war, consisted of about 51,500 
men in the service, was forthwith reduced to 15,000, and thereafter still further 
reduced as the terms of enlistment expired and vessels were put out of commis- 
sion. 

" No chief magistrate, no officer of the government whom I have ever known 
— and I have been somewhat familiar with most of them from the days of John 
Quincy Adams— was more attentive and devoted to his duties than President 
Johnson. Though possessed of a strong and rugged constitution, I have never 
doubted that his health was seriously and probably permanently impaired by his 
assiduous and close application in the labors of his office. He had been prostrated 
by a long and severe illness in the winter of 1864-5, which rendered his appearance 
at Washington at the inauguration doubtful and precarious. But it was the ear- 
nest wish of President Lincoln, who did not conceal his gratification at Mr. John- 
son's election, that the Vice-President, a Southern patriot, should be present on 
that occasion. His absence would, he apprehended, have an unfortunate influence 
and construction abroad. It was in compliance with this earnest and expressed 
wish of President Lincoln, seconded by his own disposition to evade no responsi- 
bility or labor, that he was present, in enfeebled health and strength, to enter upon 
his duties as tbe presiding officer of the Senate, on the 4th of March. He was a 
man of fine presence and bore himself with dignity in the Cabinet, in his inter- 
course with officials and the representatives of foreign governments, and with all, 
indeed, with whom he came in contact. Always self-possessed and courteous, he 
never failed to receive and command respect even from his enemies. 

" The difference between him and Mr. Stanton, and I may say with Congress, 
was, in origin, political rather than personal. Their differences date back and 
were, in fact, anterior to the election of Mr. Johnson. They may be said to have 
begun during the administration of President Lincoln, who could not assent to or 
adopt the extreme and centralizing views of his radical supporters. While Presi- 
dent Lincoln felt it to be his duty to put forth all his power and authority to sup- 
press the rebellion, and was at times compelled to resort to extreme measures to 
accomplish that object, he was not disposed, by any arbitrary exercise of federal 
■ or undelegated authority, to deprive either States or people of their reserved and 
constitutional rights. These sound, tolerant, and benignant views were not in ac- 
cord with tbe ideas and intentions of the extreme radicals, who did not conceal 
their hostility to the doctrine of State rights, and who avowed themselves the ad- 
vocates of central power and supremacy, insisting that the federal government 
could and should control the local governments, treat them as mere corporations, 
with no original or primary powers, but only such as were granted them by the 
central government, which could dictate in regard to their organic law, and 
especially as to the right of suffrage. In his efforts to arouse the patriotic senti- 
ment of the people of the South, and promote union by State action, President 
Lincoln had, in his message in December, 1863, invited the people in the insur- 
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rectionary States to come forward and organizs local government, stating that 
those who were entitled to vote under their respective constitutions, prior to the 
ordinances of secession, and no others, could exercise the right of suffrage. 
These constitutional views so dissatisfied the radical Republicans that they strove 
to prevent his renomination. 

" Secretary Stanton, who, in 1863, fully assented to the principles then laid 
down by President Lincoln, and to the policy of his administration, began, in the 
winter of 1865, to manifest a disposition to favor a tendency towards the central- 
izing theories of the radicals. The subject of reconstructing and reconstituting 
the States which had attempted secession, and their restoration to the federal 
union, was discussed in Cabinet a few hours preceding the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. When Mr. Johnson by that sad event became President, an earnest 
and unwearied effort was made by the radicals to commit him to their prescriptive 
and revolutionary schemeof excludingthoseStatesfromthe Union. But, although 
opposed to secession, and embittered, perhaps, towards those who had brought such 
woeful calamities upon the country, and caused a war in which he had been per- 
sonally a sufferer beyond others, he denied that the Executivo, or Congress, or 
both combined, could assume and exercise undelegated and ungranted powers, 
break down the State governments, and deprive them and the people of their in- 
herent and reserved rights. On the question of reconstruction, Mr. Stanton and 
his associates took the position that the States and the people of the States that 
made war upon the government and the Union, had forfeited and lost their rights 
— that the resumption and re-establishment of their ancient constitutions, as they 
were prior to the secession ordinances, even with slavery abolished, were not per- 
missible — that there must be new constitrnVons framed in each, under the direction 
of Congress or the central government. The first step in this revolutionary move- 
ment was brought forward in Cabinet, a few days after the inauguration of Mr. 
Johnson, by Mr. Stanton, who claimed that the colored man had the right to vote 
and should exercise this right in the formation of the new constitutions. President 
Johnson could recognize no such claim, said suffrage was a privilege, not a right, 
— that the subject belonged to the States, not to the Federal Government, and that 
the re-establishment of the Union must be on the constitutional basis of the equal 
political rights of all the States. 

" In thes6 differences between President Johnson and the radical members of 
Congress, who soon, by caucus machinery, obtained control of the Republican 
party and of Congress itself, Mr. Stanton identified himself with the radicals, and 
became their counsellor and adviser in most of their measures. With his convic- 
tions, the President could not yield his assent to their schemes, and he was there- 
fore impelled to put his veto on the Civil Rights Bill, the Freedman's Bureau Bill, 
the Military Reconstruction Bill, the Tenure of Office Bill, and other bills which, 
in his opinion, were without constitutional authority and in palpable violation of 
that instrument. Mr. Stanton did not approve, but acquiesced in those vetoes, 
except that on the Tenure of Office Bill. That enactment he openly and indig- 
nantly denounced as not only unconstitutional, but as a legislative usurpation, 
trespassing upon the Executive Department of the government, and impairing, if 
not destroying, its efficiency. So strong and emphatic was the opposition of the 
Secretary of War, so earnest and decisive his protest against the law, which 
assumed to compel the Executive to ratain in place officers for whom he was 
responsible, forcing him to receive into his political family, and to associate aud 
consult in his private council with men in whom he had no confidence, that the 
President devolved on Mr. Stanton the preparation of the veto message on that 
bill. It was the only occasion when such a request was made of Mr. Stanton or 
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■of any of the Cabinet, for the President 'wrote his own messages ; but he was then 
writing another message on a different subject, which was completed and trans- 
mitted to Congress on the same day with his veto on the Tenure of Office Bill. 
Mr. Seward, by Mr. Stanton's request, was associated with him iu preparing that 
•document, which in form was less positive than Mr. Stanton had manifested in 
Cabinet, but was toned down and modified by the cautious and wary circumspec- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 

" In the progress of events, and as the estrangement between the President and 
the party majority in Congress became more marked, those members of the 
Cabinet who regretted the differences, but were unwilling to break their party 
connection, courteously and in a friendly spirit tendered their resignations and 
Tetired from the Cabinet, unwilling to embarrass the Administration. But Mr. 
Stanton pursued an entirely different course. While the retiring members felt 
they could not preserve their self-respect and act in good faith by holding on to 
place under a chief whose policy they did not, in all respects, indorse, Mr. Stan- 
ton, who not only did hot indorse, but actively opposed the President on almost 
every important question, refused to withdraw, and insisted on administering a 
department of the government without the concurrence of the Chief Executive, or 
consulting or holding communication with him. In total disregard of the princi- 
ples which be had laid down, and of the message which he had himself prepared, 
as well as of common courtesy, Mr. Stanton would not resign his office, but clung 
to place under the shield of the Tenure of Office Bill, which he had declared to be 
indecent, unconstitutional, and, of course, no law. Under these circumstances, and 
in order to test the constitutionality of that enactment, President Johnson removed 
or suspended Mr. Stanton from office and appointed General Grant in his place, 
with the distinct understanding that he was to retain it until the highest judicial 
tribunal should decide on the validity of the act. 

" General Grant, who, in the early days of President Johnson's administration 
had professed himself to be, and doubtless was, in full accord with him in his 
measures, began to indicate alienation after the elections in the autumn of 1866, 
though he continued upon friendly and almost intimate relations with the Presi- 
dent, who, after others distrusted the General's sincerity, still gave him his confi- 
dence. General Grant did not hold Mr. Stanton in high esteem, and had willingly 
assented to a proposition, the year previous, to supersede him in the War Depart- 
ment. But, before the change was consummated, President Johnson, who would 
have been glad to be relieved of Mr. Stanton, hesitated at the critical moment to 
take a step which would aggravate the existing ill feeling, and make more violent 
aad 'vindictive the master spirits of opposition. The proposition had been very 
quietly discussed and was known to but few ; but the disappointment of General 
Grant, who did not originate though he consented to the arrangement, contributed 
to the estrangement. It doubtless gave edge to his animosity, when, at a later day, 
he forfeited the promise he had made to remain firm at his post as Secretary of 
War, so that the constitutionality of the Tenure of Office law should be decided by 
the Supreme Court. The equivocation and ultimate failure of General Grant to 
fulfill his promise, and his abandoment of the trust and the War Department, de- 
feated the purpose and efforts of the President to obtain a legal decision on that 
enactment. Mr. Johnson, always truthful and inflexibly honest, never forgot and 
probably never forgave the deception, and further intimacy or personal inter- 
views with General Grant ceased . 

" Mr. Stanton was not a cordial supporter of the President until after the 
Philadelphia Convention, as you seem to suppose ; but General Grant apparently 
was, and approved of that movement to promote reconciliation between different 
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sections of the country. The Secretary of "War was opposed to any immediate fra- 
ternization or union with the people or States of the Confederacy, or to receiving 
or meeting them on terms of equality ; but General Grant, for nearly two years 
after the accession of Mr. Johnson to the Presidency, favored harmony and 



"There was acquiescence, or submission, on the North Carolina Proclamation, 
rather than unity, in the Cabinet. It was the purpose and determination of Mr. 
Stanton and the radical portion of the Republican party to hold North Carolina 
and the other States of the ' Confederacy' in subjection. Before Mr. Johnson was 
President, Mr. Stanton had presented a plan to place those States under military 
control, and thus strike a blow at distinctive State rights, by establishing military 
departments over them, each department to comprise two or more States, over 
which should be, respectively, placed a General of the Army, Provost Marshals 
and their assistants, all to be appointed by the Secretary of War, who, under the 
Generals, was to organize civil government in those departments. The Secretary 
of War would, by this agreement, have the supervision and government of those 
States. Their constitutions, as they existed prior to the secession ordinances, were 
to be overthrown and no longer recognized. New constitutions were to be framed 
for each State, and, under the guidance and discretion of the Secretary of "War, his 
Generals and Provost Marshals, with the aid of the colored population who were 
to vote, such governments would be established as conformed to the views and 
theories of the radicals. This device to reduce eleven States to a condition of terri- 
torial dependence was so repugnant to the ideas and principles of Mr. Johnson, so 
subversive of our Republican system of popular rights and of self-government, 
that the President could not give it his sanction. He was confronted with this pro- 
ject in April, at the very threshold of his administration, when he was anxious to 
conciliate his real and professed friends and supporters. He could not, however, bo 
a party to any usurping scheme that was in conflict with the organic law, nor dic- 
tate to the States in regard to suffrage. On this latter point, the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Mr. Seward, who was incapable of attending, were at first equally 
decided. Thenceforward the divergence between the President and the Secretary 
of War increased until Mr. Stanton was dismissed. 

" No more rigid constitutionalist than Andrew Johnson was to be found ; few 
have ever studied the organic law more closely. The Federal Constitution had 
been his rudimental, elementary, first lesson, his political bible and text-book, care- 
fully scanned and observed through his whole official life ; and it was revolting to 
his mind and nature that any of its provisions should be violated. His radical 
opponents, never strictly mindful of constitutional restraints, insisted that the war 
had broken down constitutional barriers, that Congress was omnipotent, and legis- 
lative action was absolute and supreme. Hence the antagonism that sprang up be- 
tween the executive and the legislative departments of the government. Both had 
denied and resisted the heresy of Secession, but when Congress presented the oppo- 
site heresy, and arrogated the power of exclusion, and of denying to States and 
people the undoubted right of representation which is essential to free govern- 
ment, there was a fundamental difference which could not be reconciled. It 
eventuated, under the madness of party excitement, in a conspiracy to impeach 
the President for an honest and faithful discharge of his duty. Fidelity to the 
Constitution was denounced as treason to party. For boldly and honestly main- 
taining the rights of the Executive, he was arraigned and tried, but not con- 
victed. It was a sad spectacle to witness his persecutors of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators who sat in judgment meeting in secret to strengthen 
and discipline the timid, and, under the audacious domination of the more unprin- 
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cipled, predetermine the course to be pursued in open session as triers and judges ! 
Happily for the country and its fame, there were Senators who refused to be dis- 
ciplined to do a wicked and wrong act, or so to prostitute themselves to the 
demands of party as to pronounce an unrighteous judgment against a pure patriot 
and an honest man. 

" Called, unexpectedly and without anticipation, to discharge the duties of 
Chief Magistrate just as the great civil conflict was near its close, aud while con- 
tending and belligerent parties, filled with hate, were unrelenting and unforgiv- 
ing, Mr. Johnson labored under groat embarrassments in administering the gov- 
ernment. A large portion of those who elected him were old political opponents, 
Whose opinions and views of government were diametrically opposed to those 
which he deemed essential. Consequently, there was not harmony, nor that 
mutual confidence between him and the dominant party in Congress which was. 
necessary to give strength and secure success to his administration. On the other 
hand, his former political and party associates were estranged, because he had, in 
his devotion to the Union and his fidelity to the Constitution, broken and cast 
aside the fetters of party, and, irrespective of the exactions and requirements of 
party organizations, resisted secession. His fearless and independent stand — 
' solitary and alone' in the Senate from his section — won the respect and admira- 
tion of the people, and especially of Mr. Lincoln, who desired his nomination, as 
did a majority of the Republicans, for the office of Vice-President in 1864. When 
the responsibilities of the government were devolved upon him in consequence of 
the assassination of his chief, he was compelled to pursue a course acceptable to 
neither of the great party organizations. He had, therefore, to encounter the hate 
of one and the indifference of the other in a great emergency, when he was en- 
titled to and should have received the earnest support of every true patriot. But, 
in the midst of trials and struggles, such as none of his predecessors ever experi- 
enced, his firmness, independence, and inflexible purpose were never shaken ; ho 
remained true to his convictions and faithful to his principles. 

" If, while honestly striving to discharge his duty as Chief Magistrate and 
restore peace, good-will, and union to the Republic, he was hampered, thwarted, 
and defeated in his policy, which was also the policy of Mr. Lincoln — if the domi- 
nant party, in a broken and fragmentary Congress, were successful in their fac- 
tious war upon his administration — it was to them but a temporary triumph. 
Time and reflection, the curatives and rectifiers of erroneous public opinion, have 
already in a great degree reversed the hasty and heated judgment which partisan 
prejudice fulminated against him, and his country and posterity will do him jus- 
tice. While his opponents in Congress, by the force of party discipline, suspended 
their legislative functions to pass questionable constitutional enactments in order 
to limit the rightful power and authority of the Executive, and thereby prevent 
or postpone immediate union and reconciliation, the messages aud public docu- 
ments of Andrew Johnson are in strong contrast with the course of the Legislative 
Department, and testify not only to his ability and wisdom, but to his lofty and 
unselfish patriotism — his abiding love of country. 

" That he may have been disturbed, vexed, and annoyed under the assaults 
upon the Executive, personally and officially ; at the perverted, mischievous, and 
assuming legislative acts of Congress ; at the revolutionary sehemes to change and 
centralize the government ; at the insincerity and infidelity of some men in 
whom he had confided, is undoubtedly true; and it is also true .that he boldly, 
freely, and, perhaps, indiscreetly, expressed his indignation against false friends and 
wicked measures. 

" My letter, which you requested might be early sent, has been written under 
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peculiar circumstances, which must be my apology for inadvertence and the ab- 
sence of more careful preparation. 

" There is, I think, a prevailing erroneous opinion in regard to the differences 
and causes of differences between President Johnson and Secretary Stanton and 
General Grant, to each of whom he gave his willing confidence until convinced 
that each was unfaithful. Ultimately inexorable truth will appear, and it seems 
to me the facts may well be brought out over the grave of the departed states- 
man. I have, therefore, mentioned to you soma of the more prominent of the 
many circumstances of the differences between the President and his subordinates, 
and the consequences to the country. You will please make use of these facts as 
you may deem best. 

" I will thank you for a copy of your address when published, and shall be 
always happy to hear from you. Very respectfully, 

[Signed.] " Gideon Welles." 

Apart from its interesting statement as to naval affairs at the 
close of the war, and its account of the act of the Naval Secretary, 
September 30th, 1867, in relinquishing to the Treasury sixty-five 
millions of dollars, despite Congressional failure to care for the 
funds remaining from unspent appropriations and from the sale 
of vessels and other property, the foregoing epistle is entitled to a 
significant place in the history of the last generation. It is the 
first expression of the kind that has reached the press from a 
member of President Johnson's Cabinet. It is a full, frank, free 
revelation of its author's careful estimate of contemporary events, 
and of certain controlling figures in the most thrilling drama that 
has transpired since the surrender of Lee — a drama that affected 
at once the fate of statesmen and the existence of States them- 
selves. It is proper here to say that, in preparing his oration, Mr. 
Fowler failed to use a number of important facts which the letter 
contains, forbearing, likewise, to delineate the alleged conduct of 
Grant and of Stanton in a manner commensurate with the severity 
which Mr. Welles himself employs in recounting the movements 
of the President, and the origin, progress, and end of the impeach- 
ment ; and hence, after reading the oration, the ex-Secretary was 
impelled to supplement his former by the subjoined letter, the 
terms of which, in portraying the writer's conception of Secretary 
Seward, Senator Sumner, General Grant, Edwin M. Stanton, and 
John Covode, have but few parallels in epistolary composition : 

II. 

[COPT.] 

" Hartford, November 9, 1875. 
41 My Dear Sir : 

"On my return after ten days absence, I received your letter of the 35th ulto. , 
and, also, the Nashville American containing your interesting, elaborate, and 
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carefully prepared address, which does justice to our deceased friend I have read 
it with much satisfaction, and, when published in pamphlet form, do me the favor 
to send me a copy ; for the facts, and incidents, ani remarks are so well and 
clearly presented, that I wish to have them in a more enduring form than the 
columns of a newspaper. 

" In some matters of opinion and estimate of the same men, we should, perhaps, 
entertain different views, although in most respects we agree. Your statement of 
the impeachment is the best I have seen, and yet it falls short of the measure of 
severity due to the chief actors in that great conspiracy. As regards Stanton, you 
give him credit which he does not deserve, and his perfidy and treachery are not 
fully told. I may say the same of Grant, who was false to the friend who gave 
him his confidence, and ungrateful for the trust and benefits bestowed. 

" There is a mistake, or a misconception of the condition and understanding be- 
tween President Johnson and Grant, in regard to the terms and tenure by which 
the latter received and held the office of Secretary of War when Stanton was 
displaced. 

" You say that ' General Grant was assigned to the place for the time under the 
promise to surrender the office to the President if the decision of the Senate should 
be adverse to him, -which was certain to happen.' Now, the fact is, the terms 
were precisely the reverse. The President knew, and so did Stanton, that the 
Tenure of Office law, under which Stanton held on when requested to resign, was 
unconstitutional. The President and Cabinet were satisfied the Supreme Court 
would so decide, if a case could reach them. He, therefore, determined that the 
suspension of Stanton should be taken before that tribunal. It was to be a test 
case. Grant promised to recaive and hold the office until the Court decided the 
question of constitutionality, or, if he concluded not to retain the place, he would 
notify the President and resign in season for the President to select another man. 
But Grant was treacherous and false. He held on to the place until the Senate 
passed its adverse vote, and then immediately locked the Secretary's office, handed 
over the key to one of the attending officials, left the War Department and went to 
Army Headquarters. By this trick President Johnson was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the constitutionality of the act before the highest judicial 
tribunal. The factious conspirators in Congress well knew that the judicial 
department of the government would be against the legislative on that law, and 
with the Executive. 

" Thad Stevens, Butler, Boutwell &Co. were unwilling to trust to constitutional 
remedies for constitutional wrongs; and Grant, by deception and trickery, was 
their willing instrument to perpetuate the injustice, and prevent the tribunal, 
which the Constitution has provided, from passing judgment on the legality of the 
legislative act. I never saw Grant appear more insignificant, or President John- 
son to better advantage, than on the occasion when the latter summoned Grant to 
appear before him and explain his course and conduct. You will recollect that the 
falsehood of Grant was proved by all the members of the Cabinet who were present 
at that interview. I think it very essential that that part of the address should be 
put right in your pamphlet edition. In one or two other less important matteis I 
might make suggestions, but this is the most important, and should be rightly pre- 
sented. Grant took the office of Secretary of War with an express agreement to 
stand in the gap until the Supreme Court virtually pronounced whether the Ex- 
ecutive or the Senate was right; or, if he flinched, the President should have timely 
warning to select another that would stand the test. Grant, false to the Chief 
Magistrate who trusted him, joined the conspirators and prevented a legal decision 
from the proper tribunal. 
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"As regards men, the time has not, perhaps, arrived to award each his true 
position, and I, therefore, for obvious reasons, would not publicly give a free and 
full opinion of some whom you name, and concerning whom I, in some respects, 
differ with you. For instance, neither Mr. Sumner nor Mr. Seward was strictly 
a constitutionalist, nor do I class either among the highest order of statesmen. 
Mr. Sumner was a scholar, and better read on the subject of our foreign relations, 
international law, our treaties and traditions, than any other man in Congress. He 
better filled the position of Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations than 
aDy of his associates could have done. But he was not a practical man, nor a con- 
stitutionalist — knew not how to construct or build up a government, though he 
could pull down; was an idealist and theorist ; could criticise, find fault, and take 
exceptions, and could tell Stanton to " stick" and defy his principal. There was 
violent partisanship, but no enlarged and enlightened statesmanship, in such counsel 
at any time ; it was unworthy of a senator in such a crisis of public affairs. 

"Mr. Seward was a skillful politician, full of expedients, strongly wedded to 
party — much stronger than to principles ; with little reverence for the Constitu- 
tion, which he treated much as he would legislative enactments. In his speech oi 
January 13th, 1661, and in propositions subsequently made at that session, as well 
as in his course of policy during the first few weeks of Mr. Lincoln's Administra- 
tion, you have the characteristics of which I speak. He was for calling a National 
Convention, revising or remodeling the Constitution, conceding to the secessionists 
their demands, incorporating a provision that should be irrevocable, perpetuating 
slavery. This was the key to his ninety days' prophecy of harmony and peace. 
His policy was to concede, to yield to his antagonists. Our rights he almost 
invariably surrendered to foreign demands during the war. He was always 
ready, always superficial — not a profound thinker, nor with any pretensions to the 
scholarly culture and the attainments of Sumner. The two men were of different 
temperaments — had differently constituted minds. Bach of them had a large party 
following, and a host of claquers and journalists to extol and glorify them. 
Sumner was imperious, ready to break down the States and their governments to 
carry out his schemes, regardless of the Constitution ; and made war on President 
Johnson because he would not assume and exercise undelegated and illegal power. 
Seward, while he had little deference for State rights, and would have been will- 
ing to let Thad Stevens, Stanton, and Butler have their way in reconstructing the 
Southern States, was not unfaithful to President Johnson, and acquiesced in the 
President's policy. 

"I have written more of the two leading but differing miuds of men of whom 
you make mention than I intended ; but my remarks are drawn out unconsciously. 
Grant has none of the redeeming qualities of either Sumner or Seward ; nor had 
he a single qualification for the office of Chief Magistrate. He is a man of little 
reading, limited capacity, vulgar habits, and was in employment more suitable to 
his mind and taste when serving as a porter in a leather store at Galena than as 
the official head of a great nation. Covode, who introduced the impeachment reso- 
lution, was a coarse, cunning man, without culture, fond of intrigue, and craving 
notoriety. These comments on men are made not for publicity, or to induce any 
change or modification of your excellent address. 

" I am desirous that the paragraph relative to Grant's holding the office of 
Secretary, whatever might be the action of the Senate, until the Court decided 
the constitutionality of the Tenure of Office Act, should be corrected. He was, 
by express agreement, to stand by the President and meet the anticipated conflict 
with the Senate, until the Judiciary, the expounder of the law and Constitution, 
should pass upon the question. Justice to President Johnson, to the country, and 
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to truth requires this matter, wherein Grant was treacherous and false, should be 
put right. Please excuse the freedom and frankness of my criticism, which X am 
confident you will properly appreciate. It will always give me pleasure to hear 
from you. My son, to whom you send remembrance, is now in Europe, but his 
return is expected in December. Yours truly, 

[Signed] "Gideon Welles. 

" Hon. Joseph S. Fowler." 

The letters here disclosed from the late Naval Minister may 
convey to the reader a useful lesson : Two decades have vanished 
since the trying days of 1867-8, and, meantime, the asperities of 
"reconstruction" have been subdued. Party ties and partisans 
have alike been changed by time, and new relations mark the 
face of American politics. Johnson and Stanton, Grant and 
Seward, Sumner, Oovode, and Welles himself, are in their graves, 
and all they did and said in their busy day belongs to history. 
The Eepublic, purified by blood and strengthened by sacrifice, has 
long since quickened its majestic stride ; and the views of men, 
like current measures of State, have grown with the widening 
scope of affairs. Popular thought has been liberalized, political 
toleration broadened, and public sympathy deepened. It is 
remembered that Mr. Welles figured, as others did, in a decade of 
passion, of revenge, and of hate ; he became an indignant foe of 
Stanton and of Grant, and, in reproducing now his severities of 
opinion — the sharpness of which was acquired on the very edge of 
a fratricidal war — it does not follow that the phrase in which they 
are couched shall be approved. The picture which he paints is 
upheld simply because it offers a portraiture of the time, and 
thereby reflects, in its own way, a chapter of the past. 

Whatsoever criticism be evoked by the invectives that are used 
by the author of these letters to characterize the conduct of Stan- 
ton and of Grant toward President Johnson in reference to the 
Secretaryship of War, the Tenure of Office law, and the measure 
of impeachment, it must be conceded that he has presented a 
potent defense of his illustrious chief ; and, furthermore, that in 
view of the malignant assaults that have been incessantly made 
upon the fame of that chief, there is ample reason for this publi- 
cation. These letters inspire another suggestion, viz., that the 
seven Republican Senators — Trumbull, Fessenden, Fowler, Grimes, 
Henderson, Van Winkle, and Ross — who, " facing the wrath of 
the party with which they had been so long identified," on that 
day so fatal to impeachment, voted with the Democrats for the 
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acquittal of the President, averted a new revolution, and displayed 
a courageous patriotism that deserved the nation's gratitude. 
They stood 

" Against allurement, custom, and a world 
Offended ; fearless of reproach and scorn, 
Or violence !" 

The attitude of Andrew Johnson in that critical hour was 
unequaled and heroic, and his acquittal hy the Senate is ratified 
by the dispassionate judgment of his countrymen. 

George Baber. 



